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The Program of the Bureau of 
Educational Research 
By T. C. HOLY 


HE report of the Bureau of Educational Research which 

follows covers the year ending August 31, 1945. Also, 

as in the previous annual reports, the program for the 
coming year is given in general terms. During the year in 
which two major wars were terminated and some headway 
made toward reconversion to peacetime, the personnel prob- 
lems have been difficult, although not so serious as in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Allen D. Patterson, who is on leave from the State Teachers 
College at Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, continued to act as 
Chairman of the Appointments Division, taking the place of 
Harold G. Shane, who has been in the Navy since March, 1944. 
However, Mr. Shane expects to be discharged from the Navy 
in time to return to his position on January 1, 1946. In fact, 
he expects to be discharged about December 1. 

Ross Mooney continued to serve as Acting Junior Dean 
until September 1, 1945. On that date, L. L. Love, who has 
been in the Navy for more than two years, returned to his 
position as Junior Dean of the College. Also, on this same date, 
Arthur J. Klein retired as Dean of the College of Education. 
Pending the selection of his successor, Mr. Mooney is serving 
as Acting Dean of the College. It is expected that he will return 
to his former position in the Bureau on January 1, 1946. In 
addition to these changes, the Bureau had twenty-eight resigna- 
tions from the secretarial and clerical staff. To fill these 
vacancies with qualified persons has required considerable time 
and effort on the part of Mrs. Bidwell, Assistant to the 
Director. 

During the year, several important developments which 
affect the program of the Bureau occurred. Some of these will 
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be presented in the reports by staff members of the Bureau. 
However, two are included in this statement of the over-all 
picture in the Bureau. The first of these has to do with the 
Ohio School of the Air. Effective July 1, 1945, the Ohio 
School of the Air was transferred from Station WOSU to the 
College of Education and assigned to the Bureau of Educational 
Research by Dean Klein. This change was made on the rec- 
ommendation of the University Committee on Radio Education 
in the belief that, since its work deals exclusively with the 
schools of the State, it could best serve that responsibility if it 
was an integral part of the College of Education. Since the 
Ohio School of the Air was the first of its kind in the United 
States, it seems appropriate here to review briefly its origin 
and history. From a book entitled, Radio—The Assistant 
Teacher, by Ben H. Darrow, founder and director of the Ohio 
School of the Air, considerable information dealing with the 
beginning of the school has been taken. 

In 1927, a preliminary committee on Educational Broad- 
casting was formed under the Chairmanship of Olive Jones, 
Past President of the National Education Association, to explore 
the feasibility as well as the desirability of organizing a school 
of the air on a national basis. With money supplied from the 
Payne Fund, this Committee sent out 3,000 questionnaires to 
school administrators, inquiring whether they would like to see 
such a school organized. Of the 525 who replied to this inquiry, 
490 expressed themselves as favoring that step. However, a 
number of difficulties immediately arose, chief among which 
was the financing. In the meantime, Dr. John L. Clifton, then 
Director of Education in Ohio, and also a member of the Pre- 
liminary Committee, became interested in organizing an Ohio 
School of the Air. The Payne Fund again supplied money for 
employing Mr. Darrow in the Fall of 1928 to organize the 
school and get it under way. At the 1929 session of the Legis- 
lature, upon request of the State Department of Education, 
$40,000 was appropriated for the School of the Air for the 
two-year period, 1929-30. The expenditures of the School by 
vears from 1929 through 1936, inclusive, were as follows: 


Amount Amount 
Year Expended Year Expended 
1929 $20,000 1933 $15,290 
1930 : . .$20,000 1934 : $15,290 
Bae. ese .. $14,650 1935 $13,641 


WPS ids cs. cbsts wives ... $14,050 1936 $ 9,278 
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For some of these years, a separate appropriation was made 
by the Legislature, while, in the case of others, the amount used 
by the School of the Air was included in the regular appropria- 
tion to the Division of Instruction of the State Department of 
Education. However, at the close of 1936, no funds were avail- 
able in the Department of Education for continuing the Schooi. 
Moreover, in the partial Appropriation Bill made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1937, no provision was made for this phase 
of the Department’s work. There was, however, agitation for 
transferring the School to the Ohio State University. There- 
fore, in the appropriations to the Ohio State University for the 
biennium of 1937-38, there was an item of $13,000 for the 
Ohio School of the Air for 1938. In accordance with that 
appropriation, the School was transferred to the Ohio State 
University. Also in the appropriations to the University for 
the biennium, 1930-40, there was an item of $7,500 in 1939 
for the School but none for the year 1940. In fact, 1939 was 
the last year in which a separate appropriation was made for 
the School. Since that time, the expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with it have been borne by funds from the regular appro- 
priation to the University. During 1940 and the first part of 
1941, the School continued under the general direction of the 
Program Supervisor of Station WOSU, with an offering of 
only three programs. However, effective August I, 1941, 
Margaret C. Tyler, the present supervisor of the School, was 
employed on a part-time basis. While it has not been possible 
to ascertain with complete accuracy the cost of the School to 
the University during these years, fairly accurate figures are 
available. Although these exclude the stenographic services for 
the typing of the scripts furnished by Station WOSU, they do 
include expenses for postage, printing, mimeographing, and 
extra student labor, and are as follows: 


Year Amount Expended 
1941-42 $1,825 
1942-43 $2,045 
1943-44 $2,400 
1944-45 $2,500 


Thus it will be seen that the School in its seventeen years 
of existence has had its ups and downs. It is hoped that in the 
near future it can be organized on a more substantial basis with 
adequate funds to serve the schools of the State. In this con- 
nection, it should be recalled that it has a potential audience of 
more than one million boys and girls in the State. The Bureau 
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Staff believes that the School offers an unusual opportunity to 
bring into closer relationship the staff of the College and the 
administrators and teachers of the State. 

The second development in the Bureau which promises to 
increase its services to the schools of the State is the addition 
to the staff of Willis A. Whitehead, which becomes effective 
January 1, 1946. Mr. Whitehead, who has a degree in Archi- 
tecture and who has had extensive experience in the industrial- 
arts field and in the actual planning of shops of various kinds, 
will be available to assist boards of education in the educational 
planning of their school buildings. From the report of the 
Survey Division which follows, it will be noted that a large 
number of school-building surveys were completed during the 
year covered by this report. Also, it will be noted that building 
improvements amounting to $55,928,720 have been recom- 
mended in these surveys. At the November, 1944, election, 
school-bond issues in the amount of $25,850,900 were approved 
by the voters in the districts submitting these bond issues. Inci- 
dentally, $23,047,000 of this amount was approved in school 
districts where the Bureau of Educational Research had parti- 
cipated in developing the school-building program. Because 
of building restrictions, very little of this money has been spent, 
although work is under way in preparing the plans and speci- 
fications. At the election on November 6, 1945, school-bond 
issues of approximately $50,000,000 are being submitted to 
the voters. Of this amount, $27,767,000 is being submitted in 
districts where the Bureau has made, or participated in the mak- 
ing of, the school-building surveys. Assuming that two-thirds 
of the amount submitted at the November 6, 1945, election, 
carries—which seems a reasonable expectation in the light of 
present conditions—and adding that to the amount approved 
in 1944 which is still unspent, we may expect more than fifty- 
nine million dollars available from local funds for school- 
building construction. To this amount there may later be added 
Federal subsidies through a public-works program similar to 
that in effect between 1933 and 1940. 

The educational planning of the school buildings to be con- 
structed with this vast amount of money offers an unusual 
opportunity to the Bureau, to the College, and to the Univer- 
sity, to render useful service to the public schools of the State 
through assistance in this planning. It should be pointed out 
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that there is no other State agency from which such assistance 
can now be secured. Although the law requires the approval 
of building plans and specifications by the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, that approval is contingent on whether or 
not they meet the State School Building Code requirements. 
These deal almost entirely with safety factors, with little or no 
bearing on whether or not these plans provide the necessary 
rooms and facilities to house the educational program. 

A third matter still pending is the recommendations of the 
Policy Committee of the College for the reorganization of the 
administrative machinery of the College. One part of these 
recommendations deals with the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. However, since final action has not yet been taken on 
these recommendations, no further discussion is included here 
except the statement that their major purpose is to more closely 
integrate the work of the Bureau with that of the College as a 
whole. 

In the 1944 report of the Bureau, mention was made of the 
responsibilities assumed by it, on the recommendation of its 
Advisory Committee, for certain studies for the Ohio School 
Survey Commission, a legislative body created by the Ohio 
General Assembly in 1943. These studies were in the fields of 
public-school transportation, rehabilitation of plant and equip- 
ment in financially weak school districts, and State subsidies 
to the public schools of the State. The findings in these three 
areas are included as a part of the report of the School Survey 
Commission to the Governor and the 96th General Assembly 
under the date of January 15, 1945. Except those applying to 
the field of transportation, the recommendations of the Com- 
mission to the General Assembly were in accord with the find- 
ings in these studies. In the case of rehabilitation of plant and 
equipment, the major recommendations of the Commission 
were enacted into law as were also many of the recommenda- 
tions of State subsidies to the public schools. The conclusion 
drawn from the studies in the field of transportation was that 
both efficiency and economy would be served if transportation 
outside of city and exempted-village school districts were placed 
in the hands of the county boards of education. The Commis- 
sion’s Subcommittee on Transportation concurred in this conclu- 
sion but the Commission, while recognizing the merits of the 
plan, did not believe that such a major change should be under- 
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taken in time of war when the difficulties of securing both per- 
sonnel and equipment were most acute. 

Reference was also made in the 1944 report to the fact that 
a comprehensive study of the schools of the City of Hamilton 
had been approved by the Hamilton Board of Education for 
carrying out during 1944-45. That study, in which thirty-six 
members of the staff of the College and the University and 
eleven staff members from other institutions participated, has 
been completed and will shortly go to the printer. In July, 
1945, there was transmitted to the Hamilton Board of Educa- 
tion a fifty-page mimeogr aphed summary of the major findings 
and recommendations growing out of this comprehensive study. 
Already, many of the latter have been put into effect. 

One of the problems to which the Advisory Committee of 
the Bureau gave careful consideration was the setting up of an 
extensive study of techniques for personality growth and ad- 
justment in the public schools of the State. The preliminary 
draft of such a study was prepared by Ross Mooney, then Act- 
ing Junior Dean, and Frank Robinson of the Department of 
Psychology. This draft was examined by the Committee and a 
number of suggestions were made for its revision. It was then 
returned to Mr. Mooney and Mr. Robinson for revision in the 
light of these suggestions. Thus far they have not had oppor- 
tunity to make those revisions. 

In the pages which follow, each of the Divisions of the 
Bureau has given a brief report of its activities for the year 
ending August 31, 1945, together with plans for 1945-1946. 
Following these reports, there is information on the Accelera- 
tion Project which has been carried on for its third year under 
the direction of S. L. Pressey of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, who has been temporarily assigned to the Bureau staff. 
This assignment was made in accordance with the action of the 
Board of Trustees in 1942 which authorizes the President to 
assign to the Bureau the “full time or fraction of time of the 
members of the Staff of the University . . . for the prosecu- 
tion of appropriate investigations.” Also, there is included a 
brief summary of the work of Robert W. Wagner who is 
employed by the Ohio State Department of Public Welfare in 
the capacity of Chief of Mental Hygiene Information in the 
Division of Mental Diseases. At the request of Dr. F. F. Tall- 
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man, state commissioner of mental hygiene, Mr. Wagner is 
working in co-operation with the Bureau. of Educational Re- 
search in planning, production, and use of visual materials deal- 
ing with mental hygiene. At present he has the rank of Assistant 
Professor and Research Associate in the Bureau of Educational 
Research. 


Accomplishment Tests 
By LOUIS RATHS 


MAJoR development of the Division in 1945 was the pro- 
duction of new testing instruments relating to intercul- 
tural education. A check-type questionnaire, The Wishing Well, 
designed to identify the needs of children in Grades IV to 
VII, inclusive, was developed and used in the classrooms by 
a number of Ohio schools. A mimeographed document, The 
Culture Conflict Index, gives children of the same age oppor- 
tunity to indicate group tensions in their community. This is 
about to be printed and will be available for schools which are 
interested in identifying tendencies toward racial, religious, 
ethnic, and social-economic rivalries. Another test for the ele- 
mentary school, entitled the Social Sensitivity Ballot, provides 
opportunity to investigate the extent to which young children 
reject various nationalities, races, and religious and social class 
groups. For use in the senior high school and the college, 
the Social Problem Analysis was developed. This instrument 
consists of descriptions of eight significant social problems and 
for each, the student is to indicate why he thinks we have not 
made much progress toward its solution, what he thinks is the 
scope of the problem in our society, what he thinks should be 
done about it, and what hope he has for an improvement in the 
situation. These instruments were made to meet many requests 
of educators who are exerting great effort to improve inter- 
cultural education in the United States. In their present form 
they are helpful both as teaching and as testing materials. 
Our Division participated in the survey of Hamilton, Ohio, 
schools and was responsible for the evaluation of the project. 
For the first time, extensive data were collected on the social 
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acceptability of boys and girls; and for the first time in Ohio 
schools, tests related to thinking were administered to all chil- 
dren above the third grade. The results of the testing program 
are incorporated in the Survey report. 

Under the general direction of our Division, Miss Alberta 
Young developed an extensive body of curriculum materials 
which she organized into a resource unit designed to teach 
prospective teachers ways of furthering desirable human rela- 
tionships in the classroom. Copies of these materials are avail- 
able for distribution. They make extensive use of recordings, 
motion pictures, field trips and experiences, and related read- 
ings. They constitute a contribution to curriculum materials 
because social values, human needs, personal problems, and 
techniques of furthering human relationships are integrally 
related to each other. 

During the past year the writer brought to a conclusion his 
work as chairman of the Postwar Committee of the College, 
and his work as chairman of the Freshman Program Commit- 
tee. He has devoted considerable time to the problems relat- 
ing to the selection and classification of graduate students. 

The consultant services of the Division have been continued 
to other departments of the College, to other colleges on the 
campus, and to a number of educational organizations in the 
state and the nation. We are working closely with the Citizen- 
ship Education Project of the Detroit public schools. 

The Division has taken responsibility for teaching courses 
in evaluation and in techniques of teaching which are designed 
to further human relationships in the classroom. During the 
past year the Ohio Teaching Record was revised. We also 
shared with the high-school teachers of Akron in the publication 
of a booklet on discussion techniques in the secondary school. 

In the year ahead we plan to study much more intensively 
the results of the social-adjustment tests, the results of admin- 
istering the needs inventory, and the results of other tests 
related to intercultural education. We plan to work with parent 
groups on ways of furthering good family relationships. We 
hope to design a needs inventory appropriate for use in high 
schools, and to make plans for research studies concerning the 
growth and development of children in the intermediate grades 
of the elementary school. 


~ 
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Appointments Division 
By ALLEN D. PATTERSON ann MARY A. EWAN 


7. activities of the Appointments Division during the past 
year have been carried on under the stress of wartime con- 
ditions that have seriously affected the work of the public 
schools and colleges during the past three years. Since a sta- 
tistical summary of the data which appears in the annual report 
of the Division is not now available, only a general summary 
of activities and conditions can be reported in this article. 

Once more, the demand for every type of teacher has ex- 
ceeded the available supply. The College of Education was 
able to be of somewhat greater service to the schools this year 
than last because approximately 225 new teachers were avail- 
ble. This was a definite increase over the number available 
during 1944. Nearly every graduate who did not place almost 
impossible restrictions upon his choice of a teaching situation 
was able to find a position. 

Anticipating a large number of vacancies, superintendents 
conferred with this office earlier in the year than they had dur- 
ing 1944 and came more frequently for personal interviews 
with the Associate Chairman and with candidates. Many experi- 
enced teachers, aware of the opportunity for advancement in 
their work, were, as usual, interested in the assistance which we 
could give them in securing new positions. Men and women 
soon to leave industry or the armed services came-in~larger 
numbers than in the past to consult this office coricerning voca- 
tional opportunities in public schools and colleges. The\annual 
report will show a numerical increase in the calls reééived by 
mail and in person, and in the number of interviews benducted. 

There has been a noticeable increase duringthe past year 
in the number of persons other than graduates of-Qhio State 
University who have requested the assistance of the Division 
of Appointments in answering their questions concerning their 
return to the teaching profession. Men in the armed services 
and friends of graduates of Ohio State University have let us 
know of their availability for teaching in the schools. A num- 
ber of positions have been filled by these candidates. Although 
the services of this office are primarily for the graduates of Ohio 
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State University, we regard this type of counsel and placement 
as a useful service to the schools of the state. 

It is a pleasure for the Division of Appointments again to 
report that practically every graduate who sought a position was 
able to secure one, and that a considerable number of experi- 
enced teachers, administrators, and college instructors have been 
assisted in securing new positions. 

The Appointments Division has continued its policy of 
assisting students in other areas of the University to secure posi- 
tions. A co-operative relationship has existed for years between 
this office and other placement committees or officials on the 
University campus. The exchange of information concerning 
qualified candidates has resulted in a number of placements. 

During the past year, many of the calls from colleges were 
for temporary employees to assist in military programs or to 
take the place of an instructor who was on leave of absence. 
Usually, it has been difficult to identify candidates interested in 
this type of work. The total number of college calls continues 
to be low and, since there seems to be no marked increase in 
the demand, it appears that colleges and universities are plan- 
ning to staff their rapidly growing undergraduate classes by 
using graduate instructors, temporary appointees, or returned 
members on leave. There is every indication, however, that a 
serious shortage of college instructors will soon be noticed. 

An unusual increase in requests for assistance from Negro 
colleges has been observed during the past year. At least twice 
as many calls have been received so far in 1945 as were sent us 
in 1944. The unwillingness of Negro graduates to return to 
the South and the lower salaries which Southern institutions pay 
continue to deprive these institutions of the type of graduate 
students which they so sorely need. It is obvious that Negro 
students in increasing numbers can be registered in almost any 
graduate department with reasonable assurance that, for some 
years to come, they can find teaching positions. In no field of 
education is there such a need for young people with ability 
and a consciousness of service to the race as in the field of Negro 
higher education. 

The Chairman of the Division of Appointments assisted 
this year in a salary study in Warren, Ohio, carried on under 
the supervision of T. C. Holy, and in a survey of the Hamilton 
schools, also a project of the Bureau of Educational Research. 
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Curriculum Division 
By EDGAR DALE 


|B gave the past year, several new projects have been 
initiated. One of the most extensive is a project launched 
in co-operation with the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
general aim of which is to discover whether their health mate- 
rials, pamphlets, recordings, and films really fit their intended 
audience, and, if not, to work out techniques for improving 
them. 

Application of reading-level formulas to National Tuber- 
culosis Association pamphlet materials showed that some were 
too hard for their intended audiences. Since tuberculosis is 
found more commonly among groups of low economic and edu- 
cational level, it is especially important to prepare easily read 
materials for them. 

We have developed a manual titled “How To Write and 
Be Understood.” It illustrates eight techniques which can be 
used to make health materials simple, clear, and easily under- 
stood by readers of less than average ability. We are also test- 
ing commonly used health terms to find out how well they are 
known by persons of varying reading levels. Words like 
sputum, streptococcus, virus, ulcer, pulmonary TB, for exam- 
ple, are known by less than one-third of eighth-grade students. 

We are testing the results of these writing principles when 
applied to new pamphlets. We are checking on manuscripts 
and are interviewing readers of new pamphlets. We have con- 
ducted almost a hundred interviews with young mothers regard- 
ing their reactions to the new pamphlet, “Your Baby.” 

A grant was also received from National Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., to finance a study whose general aim is to 
discover ways in which schools can link themselves more closely 
with the social agencies of the community. Three projects are 
going forward: 

Our first project is an analysis of data collected through 
a questionnaire from heads of Community Chests. This report 
notes specific ways in which schools can co-operate with Com- 
munity Chests. 

Second, we are working with the Cincinnati schools, both 
public and parochial, in a six-session workshop aimed to develop 
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an understanding of Cincinnati social agencies and ways in which 
schools can co-operate with them. Each two-hour session in- 
cludes an hour of panel discussion by experts and an hour of 
questions and comments from the floor. Each participant will 
make visits to nine Cincinnati agencies. Special emphasis is 
placed upon the réle of schools in preventive work. 

A third project involves the writing and experimental try- 
out of a “Civic Reader.” This book takes a lively group of 
high-school youngsters through a series of work and study 
experiences with housing, recreation, social security, health, 
juvenile delinquency, and community service. We shall soon 
mimeograph this book and try it out in a few co-operating 
schools. 

The News Letter is now starting its eleventh year. This 
project, financed by the Payne Fund, emphasizes the educa- 
tional aspects of radio, movies, and press. This publication aims 
to report ways in which these three media can be used to speed 
up and improve the communication process. 

The College of Education of the Ohio State University was 
selected this year as one of nine colleges in a study of Inter- 
group Education. A series of projects have been carried out in 
this field by Mr. Alberty, Mr. Dale, Mr. Gilchrist, Mr. Jacobs, 
and Mr. Raths. Some of these will be reported in the Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN. 


Editorial Division 
By R. H. ECKELBERRY 


te the year, the Editorial Division edited and super- 
vised the publication of nine issues each of the Journal 
of Higher Education and the Epucationat ResEarRcH BULLE- 
TIN, Education on the Air, 1944, Monograph 29 of the series 
“Bureau of Educational Research Monographs,” No. 1 of the 
University School series of “Adventures in Education,” a bulle- 
tin, “Developing a Student Guidance Program in an Instruc- 
tional Department,” and the “Student’s Cumulative Record.” 

All printing problems were complicated by the manpower 
and paper shortages; it is hoped that during the current school 
year these will be alleviated to a considerable extent. But since 
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the volumes of the magazines start with the January issues, they 
will, no doubt, have to be printed on the present inferior paper 
through December, 1946. 

Education on the Air, a report of the proceedings of the 
Fifteenth Institute for Education by Radio (300 pages), edited 
by Miss MacLatchy, stressed radio’s réle in wartime and its 
responsibilities in the postwar world. Bureau of Educational 
Research Monograph No. 29, A Survey of the School-Building 
Needs of Cincinnati, Ohio, by T. C. Holy and John H. Her- 
rick, was edited by Miss MacLatchy. It reports a survey made 
by the Survey Division of the Bureau, and came from the press 
early in the summer. 

“Adventures in Education” is the title under which the 
College of Education plans to issues various series of publica- 
tions. It is expected that publications included will be primarily 
service materials rather than reports of research. The Univer- 
sity School series was inaugurated by the publication of “War- 
time Applications of Mathematics for*Use in Junior and Senior 
High Schools” by John J. Kinsella. Other numbers of the Uni- 
versity School series are now in preparation. 

The bulletin, Developing a Student Guidance Program in 
an Instructional Department, was written by Dorothy D. Scott, 
Winona L. Morgan, and Ruth T. Lehman, of the School of 
Home Economics. Its publication by the Bureau of Educational 
Research is an example of service which reaches beyond the 
College of Education. 

The “Student’s Cumulative Record” was prepared by a 
committee of the Student Council of the College of Education 
with the assistance of certain staff members of the College. It 
is a pocket-size handbook which will provide for each student 
of the College a duplicate of his record in the College Office. It 
is designed to help him plan more effectively his program of 
courses, activities, service, and employment. 

In addition to this editorial work, members of the Division 
spent a good deal of time in other professional activities. There 
were many calls for general advice with respect to professional 
writing and publication. Miss MacLatchy carried out an exten- 
sive piece of research in the teaching of reading in the first 
grade. This is to be followed by a study in the second grade 
during the current year. Mr. Eckelberry served as educational 
consultant and staff member for the sixth session of the Ohio 
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Conservation Laboratory for Teachers which is conducted by 
the University in co-operation with the State Division of Con- 
servation and Natural Resources and the State Department of 
Education. 


Personnel Division 
By ROSS L. MOONEY 


-.. of a concurrent assignment of the writer as Acting 
Junior Dean of the College of Education, the activities 
of the Personnel Division during the past year have been 
limited to a few follow-up projects with the Problem Check 
Lists. 

We have continued to supply copies of the check lists to 
schools for their study of the personal problems of students. 
The copies released durtng the year bring the total thus far 
distributed to 120,000. Two surveys of large school systems 
were completed, showing the nature and extent of personal 
concerns among students and giving guidance to next steps in 
the development of general school programs to better meet 
the needs of the students. Data from these studies are added 
to a growing pool of information on the problems of youth 
from age twelve to twenty-two, representing conditions in 
widely diversified communities. The bibliography of published 
studies in this field now includes some twenty items. 

During the year, a new form of the check lists was devel- 
oped. Four different forms have previously been in use, one 
each for the junior-high school, high school, and college levels, 
and one for the upper levels of high school, especially adapted 
to the analysis of problems created by the war conditions. The 
new form was created by Louella Morison for use in schools 
of nursing. It was built from data supplied by students in 
schools of nursing and is aimed to give a rounded picture of 
the many special problems which are created by conditions 
under which student nurses live and work. This form may now 
be obtained through the Bureau of Educational Research, in 
the same manner as the forms previously developed. 

During the coming year, we anticipate opportunity after 
January I to resume research work. Our efforts will be directed 
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in three main channels: continuation of work on the Problem 
Check Lists, undertaking investigations of administrative prob- 
lems in the personnel field, and the designing of research in 
the use of the graphic arts for the study of personality. 


Reference Division 
By RUTH E. SEEGER 


"to Reference Division, which is primarily a service divi- 
sion, has long regretted that there are no measures of its 
service other than the figures of acquisition and attendance 
which of themselves do not evaluate the worth and satisfaction 
of library service. In the absence of such measures, we shall 
have to fall back on such figures as are available to serve as the 
basis of this report. 

The past year’s attendance has increased by 2,600 over the 
1943-44 total, which was 13,600. Accessions to the collection 
reached the total figure of 3,570. These include 2,005 period- 
icals, 543 professional books in the field of education, and 264 
elementary- and high-school textbooks. Other items, such as 
surveys, courses of study, and tests, complete the total figure. 
In view of paper restrictions, we consider these figures very 
satisfactory. 

The Division has shared responsibility for two exhibits dur- 
ing the past year. One was in connection with the Inter-Amer- 
ican Institute held last May, the other in connection with a 
meeting of teachers of French, held more recently. The high 
degree of interest displayed by those attending these exhibits 
indicates that both were very worth-while services. 

During the past twelve months, twenty-five bibliographies 
have been prepared by the library staff. Some of these were 
prepared for the members of the Bureau Staff and the College 
Faculty, some for school people outside the University. Most 
of them dealt with the broad subject fields of building prob- 
lems, health, rehabilitation, and veterans’ education. Some 
were annotated, some not. This bibliographical work has been 
done in addition to the usual reference work with faculty and 
students, and the usual administrative duties basic to library 
service, such as indexing, cataloguing, filing, and so on. 
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With increased university enrollment, the coming year 
promises to be a busier one than the past year, and will, we 
believe, tax our time and facilities to an even greater extent. 


Survey Division 
By W. R. FLESHER 


D URING 1944-45, the Survey Division prepared and distrib- 

uted to school superintendents in Ohio county, city, and 
exempted-village districts and to other interested persons and 
groups in Ohio and other states the following seven mimeo- 
graphed reports: 


“Financial and Enrollment Data for Ohio City School Districts as of 
September, 1944” (14 pp.) 

“Financial and Enrollment Data for Ohio Exempted Village School 
Districts as of September, 1944” (11 pp.) 

“Financial Proposals to be Submitted in Ohio County School Districts on 
November 7, 1944, and Disposition of Proposals Submitted between January 1 
and October 1, 1944” (16 pp.) 

“The Disposition of School Bond Issues and Special School Levies Sub- 
mitted in Ohio School Districts between January 1 and November 7, 1944, 
Inclusive” (21 pp.) 

“Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in Ohio City School Dis- 
tricts from July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944” (16 pp.) 

“Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in Ohio Exempted Village 
School Districts from July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944” (11 pp.) 

“Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in Ohio County School 
Districts from July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944” (11 pp.) 


All of these studies are made annually by the Survey Division 
as a service to the schools of Ohio. Approximately four hun- 
dred copies of each report are distributed. 

During the past year, the Survey Division has completed 
studies of school-building needs in fifteen Ohio school districts. 
In four of the districts (Dayton, Springfield, Urbana, and 
Wapakoneta), the studies were of a consultant nature. In the 
other districts, the studies were much more intensive and com- 
prehensive. In the following table are shown the names of the 
school districts in which studies were completed and the esti- 
mated cost of the recommended school-building program: 
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Estimated Cost of 


School District Recommended 
Building Program 

Cincinnati..... ities $21,607,000 
aero ee ‘ ; ; 6,300,769 
Elyria... be Me meanaanecds : 1,473,663 
| re oe i ; 800,000 
Hamilton eek aoe : 3,943,110 
Indian Hill (Hamilton County) ‘ 475,000 
Lima 3,947,241 
Mansfield . 2,030,379 
Sandusky 2,783,338 
Springfield 3,786,920 
Urbana... 500,000 
Van Buren Tow nehip (Montgomery Cosaty ) $00,000 
Wapakoneta ‘ ‘ ; 400,000 
Youngstown 3,856,715 
Zanesville. . 3,224,585 

Total. . $55,928,720 


The surveys made for Indian Hill and Hamilton were 
comprehensive studies; that is, in addition to the study of 
school-building needs, attention was given to curriculum, staff, 
financial accounting, and other items of the entire school pro- 
gram. Nine of the districts are submitting school-bond issues at 
the November election for the purpose of securing funds to 
enlarge or improve their school plants. 

In addition to the studies completed by the Survey Division 
during the past year, surveys were begun in the following 
school districts: Ashland, Circleville, Glendale (Hamilton 
County), Mariemont, and Shelby. The Glendale survey is com- 
prehensive. The work in Circleville is of a consultant nature. 

During the current year, surveys will be made in Bellevue, 
Boardman (Mahoning County), Bryan, Chillicothe, Clearview 
(Lorain County), Franklin, Painesville, Troy, and Wyoming. 
The survey in Wyoming will be a comprehensive one, and those 
for Bellevue and Clearview will be of a consultant nature. 


Teaching Aids Division 
By NORMAN WOELFEL 
7 a second exploratory year, the Teaching Aids Labo- 


ratory can report definite progress in a number of direc- 
tions. Services to the university departments and especially to 
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college and university classes were considerably extended as is 
indicated by the brief statistical analysis which follows. 

University departments for which some type of Teaching 
Aids Services was rendered during the year were: 


Anatomy Home Economics Physics 

Bureau of Educational Research Horticulture Psychology 

Business Administration Industrial Arts Romance Languages 
Education Industrial Engineering University Hospital 
Fine Arts Library University School 
Geography Occupational Therapy Veterinary Medicine 
Geology Philosophy ASTP Program 
History Physical Education ROTC Program 


The types of services which the Division has given with the 
numbers involved in such services were: 


Number 
Class sessions for which motion pictures were scheduled in special rooms in Derby 


a EE OREO. hice as a cis wie eso eae ra ea ws ; 
Size of total student audiences for these showings....... 22,440 


Motion-picture subjects (1-4 reels) borrowed from State Slide and Film Exchange 


2. aa ine le eae eR Sea ace gee er ee ga 629 
Motion- -picture subjects (1-4 reels) borrowed from industrial and commercial 

agencies for University use. des olhe la ea ais Car ont ea eee Dinetece OIE ee oe 102 
Motion-picture subjects (1-4 reels) borrowed from the Army (Ft. Hayes) for 

ISIE CRIN MIN ora ee eee ses en ees a ios 39 
Motion-picture subjects (1-4 reels) of University-owned films used by University 

MRR scree nip ard Oe te aie A Seer red em rere : cee 180 
Slide-film subjects used for University ES ic ralcwie Sia siglo : 111 
Motion pictures (1-4 reels) loaned to local agencies outside the University 213 
Special evening motion-picture demonstrations for community groups . 14 

Size of total audience for above demonstrations............. ee «1s Ey§je 
Classes scheduled for use of recordings....... Ben rh 5 119 
Recordings loaned for on-campus and off-campus | use... 334 
Recordings (15-30 minutes) made by the Laboratory for campus use. : : 172 
Items of University teaching-aids equipment service by the Laboratory... 1$7 


The Laboratory is open from 8 a. M. to 5 p. M. Monday 
through Friday; on Saturday from 8 a. M. to 12 M.; at other 
times by special appointment. Advisory and consultation serv- 
ices have been rendered to all organizations, departments, and 
individuals, both on campus and off campus, within the resources 
and facilities of the Laboratory and its staff. Our problem has 
been to keep up with the procession of applicants. We have 
made almost no effort to publicize our services, since present 
staff and facilities are completely taxed already. 

All our services have been severely limited by the lack of 
any centralized pool of major items of instructional equipment 
now deposited in various University departments. Another 
important limitation has been the apparent lack of any general 
university policy in regard to instructional-aids services. No 
specific budget has been granted the Laboratory, and staff per- 
sonnel has been provided out of limited emergency funds. 
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A proposal for setting up an adequate instructional-aids 
service on a university-wide basis is now before the Administra- 
tive Council of the University. This plan embodies proposals 
for integrating and extending a number of existing university or 
departmental services. It also suggests proposals which, if ac- 
cepted, will enable this University to incorporate all of the 
modern means of communication into its instructional program. 

The University administration has approved the Labora- 
tory’s proposal to construct a large sound-recording studio 
which will be used co-operatively by all departments in the 
making of instructional recordings and motion pictures. Work 
is already proceeding on this new studio which is to be located 
in the basement of Derby Hall. When it is completed and fully 
equipped, it will be one of the finest high-fidelity recording 
studios in central Ohio. The Ohio State Development Fund 
has undertaken to raise money with which to purchase some of 
the equipment to be installed in this studio. 

Special recording projects were carried on with the limited 
studio facilities in the Laboratory during the past year. Panel 
discussions of vital educational issues in Ohio by Ohio school 
men were recorded and circulated throughout the state by the 
Miami Workshop Committee of which Dean Klein was chair- 
man. An extensive series of recordings of French language and 
literature was made for the Department of Romance Languages. 
A special series of discussions and dramatic recordings dealing 
with problems of elementary-classroom teaching was made for 
the Elementary Division of the Department of Education for 
use in in-service teacher education. A number of other record- 
ing projects have been proposed and will be carried forward in 
the new laboratory. The Laboratory is continuing to make off- 
the-air recordings of important radio-network broadcasts which 
may be related to the work of university classes. 

During the current year, the Laboratory expects to produce 
one or two experimental 16-mm. instructional films. The first 
of these, which is being made in co-operation with the Division 
of Mental Hygiene of the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, will present the essential facts of mental disease so that 
every layman will appreciate them. 

The Laboratory is developing its services to student teachers 
in the College of Education as rapidly as present resources 
permit. Picture collections, map collections, pamphlet collec- 
tions, slide films, and collections of free and low-cost materials 
are increasingly being made available for the use of the students. 
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In October, 1944, Frank F. Tallman, M.D., state commis- 
sioner of mental hygiene, of the Ohio Department of Public 
Welfare, working with a committee representing the Ohio State 
University, developed a co-operative project to facilitate the 
newly developed Mental Health Program for Ohio. Robert 
W. Wagner, chief of mental hygiene information, of the Divi- 
sion of Mental Hygiene, was assigned as research associate and 
assistant professor in the Bureau of Educational Research to 
co-ordinate the work of the project, with the advice of Mr. 
Woelfel, director of the Teaching Aids Laboratory. Actively 
co-operating in the project are the College of Medicine, the 
College of Education, the Department of Photography, and 
the Teaching Aids Laboratory in the Bureau of Educational 
Research. The purpose of the project is to develop public 
information and teaching materials on mental health and men- 
tal hygiene and to channelize such information through radio, 
motion pictures, and press. 

Since the beginning of the project, the materials developed 
include a monthly publication, On the Record, which now has 
a state-wide circulation of seven thousand. This pamphlet deals 
simply and informatively with aspects of mental health in the 
State. A series of twelve radio round tables on “Better Living 
in Ohio” was presented over Station WOSU. This series is 
now available on records from the Teaching Aids Laboratory 
for use by discussion groups. Exhibits, charts, and graphs have 
been produced. A pamphlet series on mental health is being 
prepared. The first four titles include: “What about Mental 
Illness?” “The Old Folks,” “A Symposium on Better Living,” 
and “Family Care of Mental Patients.” Future activities in- 
clude a motion picture to be produced in co-operation with the 
University High School, depicting mental-hygiene problems. 


Educational Acceleration 
By S. L. PRESSEY 


1. research on educational acceleration has continued with 
emphasis on three problems. In the first place, attention 
has been given to after-college outcomes of acceleration in view 
of the common criticism that students who graduate young enter 
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life work too immature. A first study is of possible special 
interest to many readers of the BuLLetTiIN. Individuals who 
graduated twelve or more years ago at the age of twenty years 
or younger were compared with twenty-two-year-old graduates 
in the same class and of equal general ability as shown by en- 
trance tests, and scholastic ability as indicated by their academic 
records. The later careers were compared in terms of ratings 
of superintendents as to success in teaching, salaries, professional 
advancement, and similar evidence of success. Those graduat- 
ing young were a little more successful on the whole than those 
graduating at the average age. A second study dealt with Am- 
herst alumni (Amherst alumni records being notably adequate) 
graduating fifty or more years ago. Again, the youngest gradu- 
ates had the most successful careers and were least often 
failures, and again an allowance was attempted for probable 
differences in general ability. 

A second group of studies has to do with returning veterans 
and their need to accelerate because of the interruption of their 
educational programs by the war. Students who had had some 
college work before entering the Army were found to be doing 
well, but those who had not, often did poorly. Means were 
sought of aiding this last group to adjust better to college, and 
of helping both groups to expedite their educational programs. 

A third series of studies has sought practicable means for 
acceleration. Mr. Peterson has found that, by careful selection 
and guidance, many capable students can expedite their educa- 
tional careers. To aid in preventing students from accelerating 
at the expense of health, adequate leisure, and other desirable 
experiences, he has developed a new record form believed 
exceptionally adequate in appraising total student development, 
not simply academic progress. Greater use of credit by exam- 
ination has been brought about. And special means, such as 
acceleration seminars (small groups of superior students meet- 
ing a few times a week to cover work for which average students 
take much more time), have been successfully tried. In these 
connections, various means have been tried of selecting in ad- 
vance students probably capable of acceleration — pre-tests, 
tests of ability, records to date, and adviser’s ratings. 

A monograph is being prepared to bring together all the 


| Continued on page 22 r| 








Did They Graduate Too Young? 


By MARIE A. FLESHER 


ANY opponents of educational acceleration base their 
M objections, in large measure, on a belief that gradu- 

ation from college at an age younger than the cus- 
tomary twenty-two years produces an individual who goes out 
into the world well trained academically, perhaps, but never- 
theless immature. When such a charge is made against the 
accelerates of a graduating group, immediate evidence to refute 
this objection is generally lacking. The study here reported 
was, therefore, undertaken to determine, after an interval of 
time had elapsed, in what ways students graduating from col- 
lege at the age of twenty years or younger differed from those 
receiving their degrees at the customary age of twenty-two 
years, and whether or not the differences, if any, tend to refute 
or support the critics’ point of view." 

The present study was confined to graduates of the College 
of Education, since its Appointments Office attempts to continue 
contacts with its graduates, and its records, as well as those of 
the Alumni Office, could be used. Graduates during the years 
1926-27, 1927-28, and 1933-34 were selected in order to per- 
mit a sufficient lapse of time to allow success or failure to be 
evident and yet not go back to a time when the records of the 
two offices were not available. The graduates of 1933-34 were 
included so as to have cases in periods both of economic pros- 
perity and depression. 

Of the total of 1,048 graduates of the College of Education 
for these three school years, there were 8 men and 71 women 
who had graduated at the age of nineteen or twenty. For 
comparison, each accelerate was paired with another student 
who had graduated at the usual age of twenty-two in the same 
year, was of the same sex, scored at approximately the same 
percentile on the test of general ability given at entrance, and 
had essentially the same final cumulative point-hour ratio at 
graduation.” Thus the two groups of 79 graduates each, were 


1 This study is one of a series on educational acceleration being carried forward in the 
Bureau of Educational Research at the Ohio State University. 

? Numerous investigations have shown that younger graduates tend to have better aca- 
demic records than those of equal ability at entrance who graduate older. Inclusion here of 
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similar in ability and in scholastic achievement in college, but 
differed from each other in age by at least two years. 

As might be expected, recent information was not available 
from either source for all of the 158 alumni under considera- 
tion. For approximately one-third of each group, some infor- 
mation had been secured during the last three years; for an- 
other third, some data had been recorded sometime during the 
three-year period prior to that; and for the remainder, nothing 
had been reported for the last six years or longer. 

The same types of data were not recorded for all of these 
former students, but, in general, significant information was 
available in regard to education beyond the Bachelor of Science 
degree, marriage, and employment. Teaching was the only 
type of employment for which there were generally available 
follow-up data. These data include number of years employed, 
type of position, highest salary reported, and degree of success, 
based on ratings made by school superintendents and principals. 


Po of the younger group had received Ph.D. degrees, but 
only one of the older graduates had been granted this 
advanced degree; sixteen additional members of the younger 
group had earned M.A. degrees, whereas there were but twelve 
additional graduates in the older group who had received this 
degree. Thus, twenty-five per cent of the younger graduates 
had advanced degrees, but only sixteen per cent of the older 
group. It might thus be inferred that those who have saved 
two years along the road to a college education are more 
inclined to find time for further formal education than those 
who have not effected such a saving of time. 

Oddly enough, the same percentage (68) of each group of 
women have mar ried. Apparently, for these 142 women, the 
age of graduation was not a determining factor in marrying. 
Information on this item for the few men was inadequate. 

Graduation at an early age apparently was not a handicap 
in securing a first teaching position since 60 per cent of the 
younger cases taught the first year after graduation as com- 
pared with slightly fewer of the older. About 20 per cent more 


college scholarship as a basis of pairing thus in a way leaned over backward in an effort to 
avoid any favoring of the accelerates. But inclusion of college record in the pairing pre- 
cluded the criticism, otherwise possible, that the accelerates were better prepared when they 
began teaching. 
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of each group began teaching at a later date but the remaining 
20 per cent apparently did not enter the teaching profession. 

Since over two-thirds of the women had married, it is not 
surprising that a sizable number of them—s5g9 per cent of the 
younger, and 62 per cent of the older—dropped out of teaching 
during the first five years following graduation. Twenty-eight 
per cent of the younger group of women and 20 per cent of 
the older group were still engaged in teaching, according to the 
latest information available. 

Of the 142 women whose records were studied, only 
three—two of the younger, and one of the older—have had 
administrative positions at any time. Of the sixteen men, two 
younger ones have had administrative posts, as compared with 
four of the older. Eight women and one man of the younger 
group have had college-teaching experience, but only four 
women and one man of the older group have had this type of 
position. 

Since salary increases are often not reported to the Appoint- 
ments Office (unless a teacher is interested in changing posi- 
tions), the information about salaries is probably not up to date 
or complete. However, the records available show that 43 per 
cent of the younger, and 29 per cent of the older, group had 
earned salaries in excess of $1,600. 

Each year, the Appointments Office sends rating blanks to 
the local superintendents for whom new graduates of the Col- 
lege of Education are teaching. These blanks are sent also 
when an experienced teacher transfers to a different school 
system. Ratings were not available for all of those who entered 
teaching. A composite rating of the several traits considered 
essential for a successful teacher was made, however, for each 
teacher for whom such ratings were in the files. When there 
was more than one blank, the composite ratings were averaged 
to secure a single score for each teacher. The accompanying 
table shows the composite ratings of 43 teachers from the 
younger group and 41 from the older expressed in percentages: 


Success RaATINGs BY SUPERINTENDENTS 


D Cc B A Number 
Younger group = 37 49 12 43 
Older group ‘ 2 59 37 2 41 


From the table it can be seen that ratings of B (3.0) or better 
were received by 61 per cent of the younger graduates as com- 
pared with 39 per cent of the older group. 
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In addition to the ratings, superintendents often include 
comments concerning teaching success or failure. Analysis of 
these comments reveals that the younger graduates received 
slightly fewer criticisms and more complimentary statements 
than did the older ones. Personality faults and difficulties with 
classroom management were reported as often for one group as 
the other. However, the older group received a few criticisms 
concerning community relations not mentioned with respect to 
the younger graduates. Enthusiasm, co-operation, and organ- 
izing ability were mentioned as frequently for one group as 
the other; industry and pleasing personality were mentioned 
more frequently for the younger. 

Did they graduate too young? Were they immature? 
Within the obvious limitations inherent in the study just 
reported, the answer is an emphatic negative. These younger 
graduates outdid their elders in securing advanced degrees. A 
greater number of them secured teaching positions immediately 
after graduation. The younger women demonstrated success 
equal to that of their older sisters in securing mates. More of 
them were able to secure top salaries in the teaching profession. 
They impressed their school administrators more favorably as 
teachers. Throughout, the record of the younger graduates is 
as good as, or better than, that of the older. 

[Vol. XXIV, No. 8] 


Program of the Bureau of Educational Research 


[Continued from page 217 | 


material of the study and review relevant historical backgrounds 
and work elsewhere, all with special reference to postwar edu- 
cation. In the meantime, reports are being issued in journals; 
twenty-four have appeared thus far, and three more will appear 
shortly. 

In addition, important projects previously under way are 
being continued, such as investigation of the effects of the war 
on student progress, and intensive studies of accelerated, and 
also retarded, students compared with students who have taken 
the usual time. 








Recent Investigations of Mental 
Hygiene in the Schools 


By WILLIAM U. SNYDER 


[Continued from the issue dated October 17, 1945\ 


{bes effect of the teacher’s personality on the mental health 
of students has been considered by several investigators. 
Boynton and his collaborators studied 73 fifth- and sixth-grade 
teachers and 1,095 of their students, randomly selected. By 
means of the Woodworth-Matthews personal data sheet and 
some additional questions, it was determined that the pupils of 
the teachers with the best mental health were the more stable, 
even when the pupil-teacher relationship was only two or three 
months old (42). Nichols and those working with him made a 
comparative study of the children of two kindergarten schools 
in the same city for one semester. One school was considered 
good and the other bad. The two groups of children, although 
similar at the beginning of the semester, showed differences in 
the degree of home adjustment by the end of it, presumably 
because of their teacher’s attitude toward them (52). Baxter 
in a study of 42 teachers found marked evidence that the 
behavior of the teacher has an effect on the pupils’ sense of 
security, freedom from tension, courtesy, resourcefulness, and 
seeking of social recognition (41). A study which reads like a 
popular novel is that of Schohaus, a Swiss, who obtained bio- 
graphic replies to the question, “From what did you suffer most 
in school?” The four outstanding sources of emotional disturb- 
ance remembered were sarcasm, excessive demands, contempt, 
and corporal punishment (55). 

The ability of teachers to understand and evaluate the 
importance of behavior of pupils has been considered by numer- 
ous investigators. Gibbons and Porter found that teachers’ 
ratings of students’ social adaptability correlates 69 per cent 
with the ratings of other students, although the correlation with 
a test of tact was only 33 per cent (45). Hill made a follow-up 
study of 526 children whose teachers had considered them be- 
havior problems eight years earlier. The teachers had made 
their selection on the basis of indexes of adjustment supplied by 
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a psychiatrist. Prediction was accurate in less than 40 per cent 
of the cases, and no single symptoms were predicted in a supe- 
rior manner (47). Houtchens had 12 junior—high school 
teachers use the Luria motor-association test for selection of 
well-adjusted and badly adjusted students. Results show a 
marked tendency to call the well-adjusted children the badly 
adjusted ones, and vice versa (48). Laycock found that teach- 
ers’ ratings of undesirability of children’s conduct correlated 
negatively with the ratings of mental hygienists (49). Peck 
found that the teachers considered regressive traits more serious 
than the aggressive (54). The nature of this difference may 
be explained, perhaps, by the fact that Peck’s teachers were 
considering children and not abstract behavior traits. Ojemann 
and Wilkinson made an elaborate study of 135 ninth-grade 
pupils equated into experimental and control groups. They 
found that when teachers learned to know their pupils as per- 
sons and to understand their home environments, their pupils 
improved in personal mental health (53). Soderquist studied 
large groups of students who were rated by friends and by 
teachers with regard to sociability, and presumably, therefore, 
to adjustment. Teachers’ ratings correlated with the pupils’ but 
were not quite so valid (56). 

Studies tending to corroborate the famous Wickman find- 
ings were those of Epstein (44), Cox and Anderson (43), 
Hayes (46), and Lovell and Sargent. The first three show the 
usual findings of teachers selecting out the disruptive behavior 
as indicative of maladjustment and ignoring the withdrawn 
type of behavior pattern. Lovell and Sargent found that the 
general tendency of the teachers was to refer children to a 
guidance clinic for “mental rating and placement” whereas 
family and emotional maladjustment and physical disability 
were significant factors in a large percentage of the cases (50). 
One study which is highly contradictory to Wickman’s results 
is that of Mitchell, who found that, whereas Wickman had 
shown a lack of correlation between ratings made by teachers of 
seriousness of behavior problems and those made by mental 
hygienists, his study showed a correlation of plus .70 between 
the two (79). It was apparent, however, that on certain prob- 
lems there was still a marked difference of opinion. There have 
been a number of criticisms of Wickman’s work, and most of 
these imply inadequate experimental method. 
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